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from Has Shamra, as is Baal the
wielder of lightning, a warrior
storm-god akin to the Syrian
Hadad. One Ugaritic legend tells
how the goddess Anath helped
Baal to build a palace. Aliyan
his son was a god of spring vegeta-
tion, and his brother Mot presided
over the harvested grain. Other
legends told of Danel the sage and
of King Keret. Philo of Babylos, a
late Greek writer who claimed to
derive his information from the
writings of an ancient priest San-
chuniathon, describes Phoenician
beliefs regarding the creation of
the world and the origin of the
gods ; but his account seems to be
strongly influenced by late Greek
thought.

Bowl in repousse work, Praeneste ;
from Phoenicia

Many names of Phoenician
deities are epithets: Melquart,
the god of Tyre, is " king of tne
city " ; Baal means " lord " and
Baal Shemain, " lord of the
skies " ; Eshmun, the city-god of
Sidon, was " the name." Adon,
** the master,"* called Adonis by
the Greeks, had a vegetation cult
resembling that of Osiris in Egypt
and Tammuz in Mesopotamia.

Temples of the 2nd millennium
have been found at Byblos and
Ras Shamra; they consist in
essential of an open court con-
taining one or several standing
stoaes or " betyls," before which
stood an altar or rock of sacrifice;
frequently a well or sacred tree
stood in the precincts. Rock-cut
tombs can still be seen along the
coast, many with a multiplicity
of loculi, or chambers, and aU
probably late. In some have been
found stone sarcophagi in the
shape of mummies; one of the
finest, that of King Eshmunazar
of Sidon, is In Paris. The wealthy

at this time embalmed their dead
Egyptian-fashion. Phoenician re-
ligion was marred by primitive
survivals, among them the practice
of human sacrifice, but its emo-
tional appeal and mystery rites led
to its spread over the western
world in Roman times.

PHOENICIAN CRAFTSMEN AND
TRADERS. One of the principal
industries of Phoenicia was the
manufacture of coloured textiles ;
no specimens of Phoenician weav-
ing or dyeing have been identified
but the brilliantly coloured, pat-
terned garments of Phoenicians
are frequently depicted by the
Egyptians, and the importance of
the purple dyeing industry is
attested by immense mounds of
the rnurex shell near
Si don and Tyre.
Another was ivory-
carving: specimens
of their craft are
found on many sites
in the Near East,
sometimes statu-
ettes in the round,
more often carved
and fretted panels
used to decorate
furniture such as
couches and chairs;
they are in the dis-
tinctive Phoenician
style which contains
a curious mixture,
not always very
happily assimilated,
of Egyptian, Hit-
tite, and Assyrian
motifs.

Ahab had a
"house of ivory" built for him at
Samaria, and Phoenicians must
have been brought as prisoners to
Assyria to decorate the lavish fur-
niture of the palaces of Nineveh and
Nimrud, Khorsabad and Arslan
Tash. Glassworkers turned out
small flasks tinted with metallic
oxides, and opaque glazed ware
copied from Egyptian faience, used
for imitation jewelry, amulets, and

probably imported

Examples
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British School of Archaeology  in Iraq
Ivory inlay panels from Nimrud : a
Phoenician courtesan at the window;
above, a young hart
the like which were produced for
export. Terra-cotta figurines were
turned out also for export.
Excellent work was done in en-
graving and hammering sheet
metal. Bowls or platters in silver
or silver-gilt, decorated in re-
pousse with mythological figures
such as griffons and sphinxes and
floral motifs, including the Egyp-
tian lotus and the Cypriot pal-
mette, have been found on many
sites from Assyria to Italy, some
bearing the name of their maker
in the Phoenician alphabet.
It was probably in order to
facilitate trade that this alphabet
was invented, perhaps at Byblos
where a school of priestly scribes
seems to have been experimenting
during the second millennium B.O.
with scripts easier to learn and
write than the cumbersome
cuneiform system borrowed from
Babylonia. At the same time,
the scribes of Ugarit were writing
hi another alphabet adapted for
clay tablets. Papyrus imported
from Egypt probably proved
the better writing material, and
the Byblite script gained the day.
Phoenician seacraft is illus-
trated in Egyptian tombs and on
Assyrian bas-reliefs. Merchant
ships had a high rail around the
deck for the stowage of mer-
chandise ; warships had a pointed